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From the Eclectic Review. 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 

(Continued from page 419.) 
And now in the course of the narrative, we 
have to introduce an incident which, while it 
may be read with surprise by some, will no 
doubt by many be regarded with scepticism. 
Such incidents naturally awaken incredulity ; 
and yet, at least, it may be admitted that the 
very dreams of men are colored by the prevail- 
ing thoughts of their waking hours. To what 
extent the mind possesses the power of project- 
ing before the eye the image produced by the 
thought is a question which metaphysicians 
and psychologists have scarcely been able to 
decide, but still one on which there can be 
really very little occasion for doubt. John 
Woolman was constantly wrought upon by a 
concern for the knowledge of the interest he 
had in the Divine life; and he tells that once, 
in the year 1757, when in good health, going 
to bed about the usual time, he awoke in the 
night, meditating on the goodness and the 
mercy of God. He then went tosleep again. In 
a short time, he awoke. It was yet dark, and 
no appearance of day or of moonshine ; and, as 
he opened his eyes, he saw a light in his cham- 
ber, at the apparent distance of five feet, about 
nine inches in diameter, of a clear, easy bright- 
ness, and near its centre the most radiant. “ As 
I lay still,” he says, ‘‘ looking upon it without 
any surprise, words were spoken to mine in- 
ward ear which filled my whole’ inward man. 
They were not the effect of thought, nor any 
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mind. The words were, ‘CERTAIN EVIDENCE 
or DIVINE TRUTH.’ They were again repeated 
exactly in the same manner, and the light dis- 
appeared.” 

This was not the only instance in which he 
seems to have been conducted in trance to 
“visions and revelations.” Those of our readers 
to whom such matters are the border-land 
either of presumption or superstition, may re- 
member even more remarkable—certainly as 
remarkable—instances in the life of Colonel 
Gardiner, of Major-General Burn, and of Mrs. 
Fletcher; nor are they wonderful when we re- 
member the laws which regulate mental phenom- 
ena. Anxieties of the holy soul not only attend 
the mind in what are called its waking hours, but 
form the subject of its dreams, and accompany 
it through the refreshments of sleep. Hence, 
on another occasion, in a time of sickness, he 
was brought so near the gates of death that he 
forgot his name. Being desirous to know who 
he was, he saw a mass of matter of a dull, 
gloomy color, between the south and east; and 
he was informed that it was a mass of human 
beings in as great misery as they could be. He 
was told that he was mixed with them, and that 
henceforth he must not consider himself as a dis- 
tinct and separate being. So he remained for 
several hours, and then he heard a soft. melo- 
dious voice, more pure and harmonious than 
any he had heard. It was, he believed, the 
voice of an angel, who spake to other angels, 
and the words were— John Woolman is dead.” 
Then he remembered that he was John Wool- 
man; and being assured that he was alive in 
the body, he greatly wondered what the heav- 
enly voice could mean. He could not doubt 
the voice of the angel, and yet he could not 
unlock the mystery. Then, in his trance, he 
beheld the mines, where the poor, oppressed 
people were digging rich treasures for those 
who oppressed them; and they knew that those 
who oppressed them were Christians, and “ the 
name of Christ was blasphemed among them.” 
But the song of the angel remained a mystery ; 
and, in the morning, his wife coming to his 


conclusion in relation to the appearance, but as} bed-side, he asked if they knew who he was. 
the language of the Holy One spoken in my! They told him John Woolman, but thought he 
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must be light-headed to propose such a ques- 
tion. He never told them what the angel 
had said, nor was he disposed to talk with any 
one. He desired rather to be still, that he 
might understand the mystery. At length he 
felt a Divine power within him, although his 
tongue had been so dry that he could not speak, 
and then he said—“ I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live ; yet not 1, but Christ liveth 
inme. And the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the son of God, who 
loved me and gave Himself for me.” And then 
the mystery was opened, and he perceived there 
was joy in heaven over a sinner who had re- 
pented ; and that the language, “ John Wool- 
man is dead,” meant no more than the death of 
his own will. And his vision of the miners re- 
ceived its elucidation too, for he saw that peo- 
ple setting off their tables with silver vessels at 
entertainments was often stained with worldly 
glory ; and that in the present state of things, 
it became a duty to be careful how he fed him- 
self out of such vessels. Going to a monthly 
meet-ing soon after his recovery, he dined at a 
Friend’s house, where drink was brought in 
silver vessels, and not in any other. Wanting 
something to drink, he told his case, even with 
weeping, and of course had his request complied 
with. These are extraordinary illustrations of 
a tender conscience—a heart feelingly alive to 
the teachings of duty. 

From what has been related it may be 
thought that John Woolman wasa mere enthu- 
siast; but, if an enthusiast, his impulses were 
all calmed and sanctified by personal holiness 
and most devout inquiry ; he was no cloudy mys- 
tic. Without a doubt he sometimes carried 
his conceptions of duty to a most remote and 
almost impracticable extent, but all that he did 
had the weight of personal testimony. He acted 
as he did with great self-denial, in order that he 
might silently, yet loudly and effectually, preach 
against the peculiar sins of the societies in 
which he was called to mingle; certainly his 
was no conscience trimming dexterously and 
adroitly between the Divine teachings and so- 
cial usages. But as little did he perform any of 
his duties, or follow any of his ideas in a Phar- 
isaical or self-righteous spirit. On the contra- 
ry, he breaks forth in his journal: “This is 
the name by which he shall be called—rne 
Lorp our RicuTeousness. Oh, how precious 
is this name! it is like ointment poured out. 
The chaste virgins are in love with the Re- 
deemer ; and for promoting his peaceable king- 
dom in the world are content to endure hard- 
ness like good soldiers.” Far from boasting, in 


devout humility of heart, he could constantly 
say, only “in the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength ”’ 

A century since, the Indian had not been ex- 
terminated from the territory of the American 
States. Miles away from large towns, on patches 


of ground which are now the seats of immense 
and powerful populations, were the small farms 
and log cabins of the settlers) Around them 
spread the deep and solemn woods of vast trees 
of immemorial ages, inhabited by the scattered 
and nomadic tribes of Indians. Members of 
the Society of Friends were planted along the 
banks of the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
and thus the negro slave, the Indian, and the 
settler, formed a strangely-mingled population. 
The Indian was the victim of much injustice, 
for which he sometimes made fearful reprisals. 
Those who occupied the border-land, having 
taken possession of the new grounds, sometimes 
found their village in flames, and their families 
massacred in a night. To these scattered peo- 
ples, the first settlers, and the aboriginal tribes, 
John Woolman became a frequent missionary. 
A tender spirit like his could not be other than 
deeply affected by the manifest injustice to the 
races of the red men; he saw the cruel exter- 
minations of rum; he saw how their skins and 
furs, obtained through much fatigue and hard 
travelling in hunting, and with which they in- 
tended to buy clothing, they often sold ata 
worthless rate for more rum. His heart was 
deeply touched as he beheld these wretched 
tribes, “as sheep having no shepherd,” and far 
worse in their contact with civilization and so- 
ciety than in their native state of evermore un- 
mitigated barbarity. The heart of John Wool- 
mau beheld, and wondered, and pitied, and 
determined to go into the wilderness to speak 
God’s word of faith and consolation. 

In pilgrimages like these he had frequently 
to endure all the hardships of the missionary to 
wild regions and to savage men. Frequently 
he had to lodge in the woods, and sometimes 
without the means of fire, or bells for the 
horses. There, under the branches of some 
ancient oak, he, would lie down, sometimes 
unable to sleep, but happy in his season of soli- 
tude. ‘ Thus,” says he, “lying in the wilder- 
ness and looking at the stars, I was led to con- 
template on the condition of our first parents 
when they were sent forth from the garden; 
how the Almighty, though they had been diso- 
bedient, continued to be a Father to them, and 
showed them what tended to their felicity as 
intelligent creatures, and was acceptable to 
Him.” He mentions the following circumstance 
in such a spirit of commendation, that we have 
no doubt that he would frequently do likewise, 
for to him to see what seemed excellent or he- 
roic, was to seek to imitate it. He says :— 

“ One of the Mennonists, a Dutch society, hav- 
ing acquaintance with a man of another society 
at a considerable distance, and being with his 
wagon on business near the house of his said 
acquaintance, and night coming on, he had 
thought of putting up with him ; but passing by 
his fields, and observing the distressing condi- 
tion of his slaves, he kindled a fire inthe woods 
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hard by, and lay there that night. His said 
acquaintance hearing where he lodged, and af- 
terwards meeting the Mennonist, told him of it ; 
adding, he should have been heartily welcomed 
at his house; and from their acquaintance in 
former time wondered at his conduct in that 
case. The Mennonist replied, ‘Ever since I 
lodged by thy field I have wanted an oppor- 
tunity to speak with thee. 1 had intended to 
come to thy house for entertainment, but seeing 
thy slaves at their work, and observing the 
manner of their dress, I had no liking to come 
to partake with thee. He then admonished 
him to use them with more humanity; and 
added, ‘as I lay by the fire that night, I thought 
that asI was a man of substance, thou would have 
received me freely; but if I had been as poor as 
one of thy slaves, and no power to help myself, I 
should have received from thy hand no kinder 
usage than they.’ ” 

But it was in the years 1761 and 1762 that 
John Woolman was most impressed to visit the 
Indian tribes. He passed some months among 
those savage and unsubdued people, especially 
in the district of Wyoming— 


In these excursions he had to spend many 
nights in the woods, beneath blankets wet with 
travelling in the rain; but when unwell, he 
plunged into the river and felt fresh and well. 

Thus, kindling a fire, and opening the tent 
to it,—the bushes spread on the ground and the 
blankets spread over them in the wilderness— 
he and his friends found some sleep in their 
uncomfortable habitation. He mourned in 
spirit as he travelled over wild and almost im- 
passable mountains—through swamps and bar- 
ren deserts. He saw the gradual extension of 
English settlements, by the natives selling their 
inheritance for trifling considerations, or driven 
back by superior force. It was the beginning 
of civilization, and exposed to all the perils and 
the cruelties incident to that state, he travelled 
for nearly a thousand miles, declaring the 
Word of the Kingdom as he passed along to 
the English settlers and to the Indian tribes. 
As he drew near to Wyoming he found himself 
in a state of growing hostilities. From an In- 
dian runner he heard that an English fort had 
been taken by the Indians, who had destroyed 
the people ; and some Indian warriors came to 
the town of Wehaloosing with English scalps, 


and told the people it was war with the English. 
(To be continued.) 

























“ On Susquehanna’s side fair Wyoming,” 


a picture of whose primeval sweetness and tran- 
quillity Thomas Campbell has painted in glow- 
ing colors. Alas, the Christian does not look 
at nature with the eye of the poet; and the 
scenery, the subject of verses so sweet as those 
in Gertrude of Wyoming, was defiled and de- 
faced by all the darkness of savage life, the lust 
of oppression, and craft, and the cruelties of 
predatory warfare. But the communications 
our friend had with the Indians were all 
friendly. He went among them “ in the full- 
ness of the gospel of Christ.” He desired to 
know nothing among them save “ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified,” and they listened to him in 
peace. His mission began in the neighborhood 
of Wehaloosing, on the banks of the Delaware ; 
and while there, he saw a number of trees 
around his tent, peeled for the purpose, bearing 
the representations of men going to and re- 
turning from the wars, and of some being 
killed in battle. He walked along a path ordi- 
narily used by Indian warriors, and as he be. 
held these histories painted in red and black, 
he “thought on the innumerable afflictions 
which the proud, fierce spirit produceth in the 
world.” He was brought nigh to the life of 
toil and fatigue of those men travelling over 
mountains and deserts; he “ thought of their 
miseries and distresses, wounded by their ene- 
mies, bruised and wearied among the moun- 
tains ; and at the recollection of the restless and 
unquiet state of mind of those who live in 
this spirit, and the hatred which mutually 
grows up in the minds of their children, the 
desire to cherish the spirit of love and peace 
among these people arose very fresh in me.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


“ Be not high-minded, but fear. Condescend 
to men of low estate.” 


I was forcibly struck with the truthfulness 
of the remarks of William White, while dis- 
eussing the subject brought before the First- 
day School Conference in England,—Why it is 
that so few of the scholars and of the laboring 
classes unite with Friends, and meet with them 
in their places of worship? The subject is 
well worthy the consideration of every con- 
cerned Friend. It is time for us to look 
around ourselves, and see what is wanting. I 
think it is clearly evident that we, as a 
church, need to be afresh baptized, or immersed, 
as it were, into the spirit of Christ; for the 
spirit of Christ alone gathers to Him, and as 
we are renewedly baptized into His love, all 
those brought within the sphere of our influence 
will feel the effects thereof; will know of a 
truth that we have been with Jesus; Christian 
love and humility will become more con- 
spicuous, and, being filled with these precious 
fruits of the spirit, we shall condescend to 
men of low estate, and feel constrained to 
reach out after and gather in those that are 
yet standing idle in the market-places, those 
that are yet in the highways and hedges. [ 
long to see a true missionary spirit more fully 
developed in our Society, which will have a 
tendency to draw us out of our ceiled houses 
and, if need be, eat with publicans and sinners 
thus following the example of our Saviour, wh 
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condescended to men of low estate that He 
might win all classes unto Himself. 

The subject above alluded to, brought to 
mind the acknowledgment of one who formerly 
resided in England, but is now in Nova Scotia, 
and was convinced of the principles of Friends, 
but was then in connexion with the Methodists, 
and was laboring (spiritually) among the lower 
classes whenever and wherever he felt drawn 
by the Spirit. He said, in substance, that he 
should have joined Friends, but their social 
position was so high he could not reach them. 
Hence the necessity of condescending to men 
of low degree, and of our coming down in the 
spirit of our minds, so that we may win souls 
to Christ. P. A. W. 


—_——_—__ >+~<or 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE SCRIPTURAL 
LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE WITH 
A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


The xviii. chapter of Leviticus contains all 
the probibitions, both of consanguinity and af- 
finity, imposed by the Mosaic law. In the 
eighteenth verse of this chapter, marriage with 


that the validity of any such marriage has 
never come under judicial notice ; but there is 
no doubt it was understood, and admitted, that 
the Jews were at liberty to marry as their sa- 
cred law allows.” The law, here referred to, 
being the Levitical law. 

Another objection raised to the permission 
contained in the 18th verse is, that such a con- 
nection is forbidden by these words of the sixth 
verse, ‘‘ None of you shall approach to any that 
is near of kin to him.” The very object, 
however, of the chapter is, to set forth who are 
near of kin, for both in Egypt and in Canaan, 
connexions in marriage were formed which 
would now be considered as revolting, and which 
Moses was taught were not consistent with the 
Divine will concerning man. Thus in the third 
verse, it is said, ‘‘ After the doings of the land 
of Egypt wherein ye dwell, shall ye not do; 
and after the doings of the land of Canaan 
whither I bring you shall ye not do: ye sball 
not commit any of these abominations.” As to 
the precise meaning of the word din, Purver, in 
his “ Literal Translation of the Bible,” has it, 
not “near of kin,” but “kindred of his own 


a sister of a deceased wife, is distinctly referred | flesh,” or what we understand by blood relation- 


to and allowed. The verse is as follows :— 
“Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, 
to vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the 
other in her lifetime.’ This is the rendering 
as it stands in our authorized version, and it 
should be borne in mind that it is from the 
Septuagint, which was translated into Greek 
about three hundred years B. C. by seventy- 
two of the most learned of the Jews, being six 
out of each tribe. There can be no doubt that 
these learned translators rendered the verse ac- 
cording to its then understood weaning among 
the Jews, and according, also, to the practice 
which prevailed among them in reference to it. 
It seems a waste of words to say, as there isa 
prohibition only during the /ifetime of the first 
sister, that, on the death of that sister, the re- 
striction is unmistakably removed. “ All soph- 
istry,” says Dr. Adler, the chief Rabbi of 
the Jews in England, “ must split on the clear 
and unequivocal words, ‘in her lifetime.’”” The 
Jews themselves, never considered marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister unlawful. In an- 
swer to the question, “whether the marriage of 
a widower with the sister of his deceased wife is 
understood Ly the Jewish nation, as prohibited 
by the Divine law?” Dr. Adler said, “ Itisnot only 
not considered as prohibited, but it is distinetly 
understood to be permitted, and on this point, 
neither the Divine law, nor the Rabbis, nor 
historical Judaism, leave room for the least 
doubt.” As to the validity of such marriages 
among Jews, in England, Dr. Adler says, “I 
am not aware whether, before the passing of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835, the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts are known ever to have taken cog- 
nizance of such marriages; my impression is, 


ship. Blackstone, our great legal commentator, 
says that writers on the subject define ‘“‘ consan- 
guinity, or kindred,” to be the connection or 
relation of persons descended from the same 
stock or common ancestor. A sister of a de- 
ceased wife would not, therefore, be included 
under the restrictive words of near of kin. 
This view of the case, is, in fact, acknowledged 
in our courts of law. Roper, a very respectable 
writer on “ Husband and Wife,” says ‘The 
husband has sometimes claimed his wife’s per- 
sonal estate after death, when, by settlement, 
&c., it was ultimately limited to ‘ her next of 
kin,’ or to ‘her next of kin or personal repre- 
sentatives,’ or to ‘her relations.’ But it has 
been determined against his claims, upon the 
principle that such expressions are to be regu- 
lated by the Statute of Distribution, which, by 
the word ‘ kindred’ mentioned in it, means only 
persons related to the intestate by blood, one of 
which the husband is not.” All the marriage 
acts, and ecclesiastical laws, distinguish 
clearly between “ kindred” and “ affinity.” 

If a man, by marriage, contracts a sort of con- 
sanguinity with his wife, some ingenious ques- 
tions may be proposed: thus, if a man marries 
a woman, and his wife’s sister becomes his sis- 
ter, his brother cannot marry her: that is, two 
brothers cannot marry two sisters: a thing con- 
stantly done. 

In a master, then, on which the acknowledged 
authority of Holy Writ is so explicit, we are 
naturally led to inquire, what could have in- 
duced the Christian church, at any pericd, to 
adopt a restriction so manifestly at variance 
with the Divine record. ‘To this inquiry we 
will now proceed, and endeavor to explain un- 
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der what circumstances the anti-scriptural law | had married seven brothers, was a doctrine held 


became acknowledged under the Papacy. 


The state of the world at the advent of our 
Lord was, with respect to religious things, 
very remarkable. The Jews, who, after their 
return from captivity in Babylon, appear not 
again to have lapsed into idolatry, became di- 
vided into sects. These consisted mainly of the 
Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes, and the 
Herodians. The Sadducean Jews were lax in 
their morals, and did not believe in a futurity 
of existence. The Pharisees, ov the other hand, 
enforced great rigidity of life, and believed in 
the resurrection, and in future rewards and 
punishments. The Essenes were mostly an 
agricultural people, of a very contemplative 
disposition, and much piety; but tending to 
asceticism. The Herodians were more of a po- 
litical sect. 


In the early part of the second century, the 
principles of the Grecian and Eastern heathen 
philosophers became attractive to several learned 
Christians in Africa, more particularly to those 
who lived at Alexandria, then the principal 
seat of learning in the world, and famous for its 
extensive library founded by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. It was thus that the Platonic and Eclec- 
tic philosophy found an entrance among Christ- 
ians, and gradually led on to the adoption of 
monasticism and other evils, which greatly 
veiled the beauty of the Christian religion. 


The natural genius of the Egyptians had 
always been of a very superstitious character, 
and long before the Christian era it abounded 
in persons of an ascetic and gloomy disposition. 
It was here that the austere Essene Jews dwelt 
in considerable numbers, and it was here, also, 
that those austerities and penances, afterwards 
so common among the Christian clergy, were 
first introduced. 

One of the earliest deviations from Scripture 
rule with respect to marriage among the early 
Christians, was to forbid second marriages. 
Whether this arose from the asceticism of the 
early Egyptian Christians, many of whom had 
been of the sect of Essene Jews, or whether it 
was advocated from a belief in the doctrine of 


 Monogamia, it is not now very easy to deter- 


mine. The doctrine of Monogamia, which 
teaches that death is but an interruption to 
the conjugal union destined to last throughout 
eternity, and that, therefore, neither surviving 
husband nor wife can contract a second marriage, 
is identical with the feeling which inspires the 
Hindoe widow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband, in the belief, that the 
nuptial tie will be revived in increased and 
celestial happiness, on her own decease. It was 
a belief that largely prevailed in the East, par- 
ticularly in Syria, Persia, and Chaldea; and, 
which it is evident, by the question put to our 
Lord by the Jews, respecting the woman who 


by some of them also. 

In this division of the subject, it is important 
to bear in mind that the law of the Roman 
empire, in the days of the Apostles, allowed 
the marriage of two sisters in succession; and 
also that this law harmonized with the then 
Jewish construction of the xviii. of Leviticus. 
Except, therefore, in so far as the doctrine of 
Monogamia might influence them, there ap- 
pears to have been no element at work to induce 
the Christians of the first century to deviate 
from the commonly acknowledged principle, for 
there was nothing either in the precepts of our 
Lord, or in the epistles of his Apostles, at all 
condemnatory of the then both Jew and Gentile 
practice. Our Lord was emphatic in his cen- 
sures of the Jewish doctrine of divorce, but he 
makes no allusion to marriage with a sister of a 
deceased wife. The apostles are decisive in 
their testimony against polygamy; and we find 
Paul reproving the incestuous Corinthian, and 
zealous in his opposition to the continuance of 
circumcision, and the observances of meats and 
drinks, and new moons, &c.; but not a word is 
to be found in all his epistles, or in those of the 
other Apostles, at all condemnatory of the mar- 
riages in question. Now is it, we would ask, 
at all reasonable to suppose, that if it had been 
the Divine will the permission thus accorded to 
the Jews, and practised also by the Gentiles, 
should not be extended to man under the Christ- 
ian dispensation, that our Lordand his Apostles 
would have been thus silent respecting it? 

We have no evidence, whatever, that the 
Church, in Apostolic times, discountenanced 
second marriages, nor was it, indeed, until 
nearly one hundred yers after their day, that 
we find persons of position and influence among 
Christians advocating the unsound doctrine. 
The first was ATHENAGORAS, about the year 170, 
and, soon after him, CLEMENS, and AMMONIUS 
Saccas. These were all teachers in the Christ- 
ian catechetical school at Alexandria. Ter- 
TULLIAN, of Carthage,and THeorHILus, bishop 
of Antioch, advocated similar views towards the 
close of the same century. 

The foregoing were men of learning and 
philosophy; they were, however, soon followed 
in the same error by one of a very different 
character. This was Monranvs, an illiterate 
and fanatical man of Phrygia, who, by his great 
enthusiasm and severity of life, gained many 
adherents. He taught that Christ and his 
Apostles, in condescension to the infirmities of 
the people, allowed many things that were im- 
perfect and incomplete; but that it was his 
mission to bring Christians toa perfect standard 
of righteousness. He inculeated great self- 
denial, multiplied fasts, and most emphatically 
prohibited second marriage. MOoNTANUS, in 
fact, taught the doctrine of Monogamia in its 
fullest extent. All marriages were to be sol- 
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emnized in the church as an indissoluble union] English and German thought, and seeking as 
in the spirit, and not in the flesh alone, and|I believe the ¢ruth in all matters, I would ad- 





destined to endure beyond the grave. He 
founded a sect known as Montanists, which 
spread through Asia,. Africa, and parts of 
Europe. 

These opinions with respect to second mar- 
riages were sustained by some in the third cen- 
tury with equal zeal. Of these the most re- 
markable was ORIGEN, a presbyter and catechist 
of Alexandria; a man of astonishing ability 
and vast erudition; nor were these attainments 
more remarkable than his patience and devo- 
tion; but withal he was a man most luxuriant 
in fanciful notions, and who ran into many 
absurd and dangerous errors. QORIGEN not 
only declared that a second marriage excluded 
from all participation in church ministrations, 
but that it also excluded from heaven. He 
wrote much, but many of his essays were con- 
sidered to be unsound, and were condemned, 
and forbidden to be read, by more than one 
General Council. It has been said of him, by 
an early writer, that “‘ where he is right, he has 
not an equal since the Apostles; where he is 
wrong, no man has erred more shamefully.” 

We have seen that the ascetic severities and 
superstitious notions of the second century gave 
rise to the sect of the Montanists. There was 
no improvement in the third century. Two 
more, at least, of such schismatic bodies arose, 
whose views on this subject were equally erro- 
neous. MANIcHa&uUS, a Persian, educated 
smong the magi, but who embraced Christianity, 
was the founder of one; HerracitTes, an Af- 
rican, gave rise to the other. 

(To be continued.) 


ster 


From the London Friend. 
BELIEF AND ITS EFFICACY. 


I have read with satisfaction the letters of 
Jonathan Grubb in your last numbers; my 
conviction is that you do well to ventilate the 
subject upon which he treats. The present is 
a time of searching enquiry and proving of 
old beliefs. The religious world may be said 
to be divided into -three classes: Ist. Those 
who are content, either from apathy or from 
fear of investigation, to accept all matters, his- 
torical and doctrinal, as handed them by their 
forefathers, a state that may perhaps be denom- 
inated the faith of ignorance, but yet not 
wholly devoid of advantages. 2d. Those to 
whom the difficulty of expressing doctrines in 
such words as to give a correct interpretation of 
their meaning has caused an unsound apprecia- 
tion of them. 3d. Those intellectual, enquir- 
ing religionists, in whom the voice of reason 
seeks an answer, and to whom no possibility 
exists of settling quietly down like the first of 
the three classes here enumerated. 

As one not ignorant of the literature of the 
day upon these subjects, both as relates to 
























dress a few remarks through your columns to 
each of the three classes above indicated. To 
the first I would be brief: it is not to all minds 
that investigation is equally desirable ; the 
difficulties of reconciling conflicting evidences 
may have an effect more unsettling to some 
than the advantages thereby gained. To these 

I would say, God is love—Christ is your per- 
fect example, and his doctrines cannot be mis- 
understood. He is the gift of the Father’s 
love to atone for all your shortcomings ; let your 
life be practical in following Him, both out- 
wardly as revealed in the Scriptures, and in- 
wardly as revealed in your inmost self, and 
the end will be the fulfilment of all theory and 
philosophy. 

*To the second class, and more particularly to 
those alluded to by Jonathan Grubb, let me 
call your attention to your favorite doctrine, 
viz., ‘You have nothing to do but to be- 
lieve.” 

It is obvious that all depends here upon the 
interpretation of the word “ believe.” Lan- 
guage is weak to express abstract meaning, 
and the signification placed by some upon this 
word in the above quotation cannot stand. 
Be assured, that however beyond reason mat- 
ters connected with the Divine economy may 
be, there is nothing contrary to it. 

Belief (in the sense you use it) may be 
termed the accident of an accident, and will 
you ascribe to the All-just God the issue of 
salvation upon that? How many myriads of 
millions, through generations past and to 
come, have never heard, and could never have 
heard of Christ? But God is love, and He is 
all-just, consequently these myriads have not 
been created for misery; far from us be so in- 
jurious a thought. We must then look for the 
meaning of the word “believe” as here used, 
and studiously avoid founding a doctrine upon 
any isolated text. When the apostle says, 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved ;” he uses the word for the effect 
which belief (constituted as he knew human 
nature to be) must have upon it. The effect 
which saves is described hy the word that causes 
the effect ; it is a terse mode of expression, but 
perfectly in accordance with our own laws of 
thought. It must be obvious to any reasoner 
that, independently of the atonement which 
Christ offered for our short-comings, it was also 
needful that our nature should be purified ; 
that, whereas our old nature was the minister- 
ing to self and all its passions, or the imper- 
sonation of selfishness, our new nature should 
be its antipodes. The former could not in the 
nature of things but cause every possible evil ; 
and the latter, again, its antipodes. Christ 
not only told us that, than which all our pro- 
digious adyance in knowledge and discoveries 
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cannot enable us to conceive a possibly supe- 
rior, but He lived his doctrines also. His pur- 
pose was to purify our nature, as well as to 
save it from the guilt of sin. He leaves us an 
example and injunction that we should follow 
His steps. Now, if we believe in Him, in His 
love and benefits to us, we must love Him; if 
we love Him we must keep His command- 
ments ; if we keep his commandments we be- 
come more and more like unto Him, more and 
more sanctified, and “whom He sanctified, 
them He also glorified.” By this process ‘ be- 
lief” produces salvation. It is nevertheless all 
from Him; without Him we could not have 
known the process which was to sanctify our 
nature. He isthe Light which came into the 
world, as none can but admit; and He gives 
to euch and to every one a portion of his 
spirit to guide and check us; we may call it by 
what name we will, but we all feel it within, 
more or less, according to our measure. So 
with those who have never heard of Christ: 
there is a something within them, which, as 
followed, purifies their nature after their meas- 
ure, and the effect here produced is the same, 
but without the “ belief” in the sense objected 
to by Jonathan Grubb. And if some doubt as 
to the future position of myriads amongst whom 
Christ has never been named, let them con- 
sider the parable of the five talents faithfully 
occupied having authority given over five 
cities—of the ten talents over ten cities. 

In accordance with the powers given is 
awarded the’result of their right use: perfect 
justice and equality, though difference of de- 
gree, entire absence of room for envy; be- 
cause, as five would fill the five, ten would 
oppress it. If I receive all that I can contain, 
what is it to me that another more largely 
gifted receives more? He is no more than 
full. 

It may be, nay must be, that to myriads on 
the face of the earth, the one or the half talent 
will fill their little measures, but still fill them ; 
the point is that each occupies his talent so 
that he may receive its results. Look to it, 
“for out of the heart (the inmost cause of 
action) proceed the issues of life.” My paper 
warns me that I must draw to a close, though 
I would fain address myself to the third class. 
With your permission they shall form the sub- 
ject of a separate paper, concluding myself 
here with the expression of my confirmed con- 
viction, that all our powers of mind were 
given in order to investigate all things, and 
that true philosophy will be found to be the 
twin sister of Christianity. 

I am, respectfully, 
A. 2. 


ee 

Whoever would have genuine Christian 
peace, and experience it in joyful measure, 
must give himself to frequent prayerful medi- 

















tation. Then will he hear the Saviour say, 
“My peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” Oh! what a sancti- 
fied calm is felt, what sacred repose of the 
soul in God through Christ! Then does the 
weary, fluttering bird find rest for the sole of 
her foot. Then does the panting hart which 
the hounds have chased, sit down wre be- 
side the water-brook. 

<node 

From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAIRIE BIRDS. 


During the late very cold weather, some of 
our feathered friends were very intimate with 
us, in the West. Prairie hens were nearly as 
tame as the common fowls. They sat by the 
roadside, in the snow, or on the fence as we 
rode along, and scarcely gave us a passing no- 
tice. They are not as large as the guinea fowl ; 
but their similarity of habits reminds us of 
them. Their plumage is russet brown. Rising 
early, in a calm spring morning, the stranger 
hears a peculiar booming sound, prolonged in- 
to a continuous monotone, and coming, as it 
seems, from every part of the horizon. He is 
surprised, and would not, at first, believe, if 
told, that it is the spring morning cry of the 
wild hen. 

They, and the quails, are protected by law 
from the 15th of Ist month until the Ist of 
the 8th. The boys plow the broad fields, and 
on the shining black mould the seed is scat- 
tered, some of which escapes the harrow. The 
next morning, as we go to resume our toil, the 
busy gleaners fly before us. The hens and 
quails go in the grass. The wild geese make 
a more extended flight ; but the blackbirds go 
to a tree near and sing for us; it delights us 
more than human vocalists would. Later in 
the season, when the corn 


“ Waves his soft and sunny tresses,” 


we walk under the leafy arches, so tall and 
so dense, that one might hide there securely ;— 
we walk, and admire, and mean no harm to 
our lower fellow creatures; but unconsciously 
we have stepped too near a mother who is 
guarding, and like a true parent, too, guiding 
her brood. She flies into an apparent passion, 
and acts the part of the erossest of common 
hens. When the flurry is over, we do not 
blame her, for we see itis ber method of hiding 
her chickens. At last she seeks a covert for 
herself, now a silent and civil prairie hen. 

The Ist day of 13564 was intensely cold in 
the great Mississippi Basin. Many tame fowls 
were frozen, and many quails too, in their 
snowy covert. The prairie hens were wild with 
affright ; one flies against the house with such 
force as to kill itself; another barely escapes. 

The former occupant of our farm had in a 
corner of his grove a pet family of quails. 
They came, he said, “ in winter, about the house 
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and barn, and he liked their company.” He 
wanted us to spare them, and we gave him a 
grateful promise that we would; but we were 
not able to do so, and now we have only three. 
Pretty little creatures, they had been under our 
shrubbery, and around the house, all in one 
social flock, to cheer, and not in the least to 
harm us. We claimed them asa part of the 
family, but they are gone, like many other ob- 
jects of innocent affection, to be replaced, we 
hope, by another colony. A pleasing memento, 
coupled with the first cold days of the year, 
was brought to us in the joyous chirp of the 
woodpecker. He seemed to improvise a little 
speech, to this effect: “ Be cheerful; don’t 
despond; I am out, you see, in the cold, and 
ply my trade as lustily as ever : hope and per- 
severe on.” 8. A. 


Prophetstown, Iil., 1st mo., 1864. 


largely in the general suffering. One of our 
correspondents in Iowa writing on the 23d ult. 
says :— Many of our dear friends have just 
arrived here from Tennessee, having been re- 
lieved by the Union army. The many hard- 
ships and ordeals they have had to pass through, 
are almost beyond description, many of them 
losing nearly all their property.” He mentions 
an aged Friend and his wife whose personal 
property was all confiscated and sold at public 
auction, even to their family Bible, the whole 
loss amounting to about fifteen hundred dollars. 
These cruel and unjust proceedings against 
peaceful and unoffending persons, are consonant 
with the origin and object of the wicked re- 
bellion, and show the unchristian character of 
those who are engaged in it. 
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MARRIAGE ConNECTIONS.—It is a remark- 
able fact that the law of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, passed in 1835, 
by which all legal sanction is refused to the 
marriage of a man with a sister of a deceased 
wife, is at variance with the law of every other 
country in the world, whether Christian or 
otherwise. Since the passage of the Act of 
1835, the subject has obtained the serious at- 
tention of most of the religious denominations 
—including Friends—in Ergland and Ireland, 
and has been one of long and animated discus- 
sion in both Houses of Parliament. It ap- 
pears that the strong determination of the An- 
glican Church ‘to maintain its ecclesiastical 
power, has led that great party to adopt the 
question of the maintenance of this Act, as 
one of its own, and thus, many members of 
the Legislature who otherwise would be found 
voting for an alteration of the law, sacrifice 
their individual convictions to party considera- 
tions. The House of Commons has repeatedly 
shown its anxiety to rectify the error of 1835. 
In 31 divisions out of 88, it has given decisive 
majorities for a removal of the obnoxious re- 
striction. But the prelatical power in the 
House of Lords continues to impose the prin- 
ciples of the canons of its own church upon 
Dissenters, in direct opposition to their consci- 





AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR.—The Editors 
of the American Annual Monitor have con- 
cluded not to issue a number this year. Should 
the publication be resumed next year, it will 
embrace an account of deaths of members 
during the years 1863 and 1864. 





A Friend who was recently at Helena, Ar- 
kansas, writes that General Buford, the Com- 
mandant at that post, wishes two persons—a 
man and wife possessed of a common English 
education—to take charge of about two hundred 
colored children, for whose accommodation he 
has a suitable building. The General and his 
wife expressed an earnest desire that the appli- 
cants should be Friends, who could be recom- 
mended by their Monthly Meeting. 

Application may be made to Samuel C. Adams, 
or to Jacob 8. Willets, General Agent for the 
Indiana Freedmen’s Aid Commission, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





FrienDs IN TENNESSEE.—A large portion 
of the people in the eastern part of Tennessee, 
having been opposed to the rebellion from its 
commencement, have been subjected to cruel 
persecution by the rebel authorities; but the 
Federal army now occupying that district, active 
exertions are in progress in the northern and 
eastern States to relieve their suffering. It ap- 
pears that Friends of Tennessee have partaken 


entious convictions, and their ardent desire for 
the repeal of the intolerant enactment. 

During Popish rule in England, marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was forbidden, but 
the restriction was more in name than reality, 
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because, under the Papacy, such marriages 
were universally allowed by the purchase of 
dispensations. Notwithstanding the passage 
of the law of 1835, these marriages are still 
recognized by a special act of the minister in 
some dissenting congregations, and the full 
rights and privileges of church membership 
are continued to those who contract them. 

Amongst Friends the subject has, of course, 
received serious consideration, and been dis- 
cussed with great interest. We have received 
a pamphlet of forty pages, written by a mem- 
ber of our Society, and entitled “ An examina- 
tion into the Scriptural lawfulness of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister ;” and as the sub- 
ject is one that concerns the happiness and wel- 
fare of individuals and religious society in this 
country not less than in Great Britain, we pur- 
pose introducing some extracts. The author 
endeavors to show that such marriages are not 
forbidden in either the Hebrew or the Chris- 
tian Scriptures; that they were not uncommon 
in the early and purest ages of Christianity, 
and that in those countries where they are le- 
gally recognized, no injurious consequences 
have been shown, or even alleged, to have 
arisen. He truly remarks, that “The longer 
an error has been cherished in a community, 
the greater, in proportion, are the difficulties of 
its removal. The human mind naturally in- 
clines to the belief that a practice or a princi- 
ple which has long been maintained and advo- 
cated, must have truth for its foundation, to 
have so stood the test of time—a plea, how- 
ever, which our Protestant experience, at least, 
will not verify. Had such reasoning prevailed, 
transubstantiation would have been an ac- 
knowledged doctrine of the Anglican Church, 
and slavery had yet marred the escutcheon 
of our national greatness.” 

In the American Yearly Meetings of 
Friends a difference of practice exists on the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, or the brother of a deceased husband, 
the Discipline of some permitting these con- 
nections, while others either prohibit or advise 
against them. The subject comes, therefore, 
legitimately under notice in our columns. 


nnsinnstllipiiaiisit 

CauTion.—A correspondent in the State of 
New York wishes Friends to be on their guard 
against imposition by a colored man, who is 


travelling through the country, soliciting money 
under pretence that it is to be used to pay the 


expense of bringing colored refugees from the 
South. 


——__-~<er- ____ 


Marnigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Smithfield, Ohio, 
on the 2d of 12th month, 1863. Exnaruan PETTIT, 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, to Marcarzrt H. 
Woop, daughter of Samuel and Lucy Wood, of the 
former place. 





, at Friends’ Meeting House, Honey Grove, 
Cedar county, Iowa, on the 11th of 2d month, 1864, 
Jason, son of Israel Negus to Estuer C., daughter 
of Moses Gruwell, all of Springdale Monthly Meet- 
ing. Some of four generations on both sides were 
present. 


———___-—~10e—- 


(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frienps’ REVIEW, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Digp, on the 23d of 3d month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his son, Samuel Wood, Natuan Woop, 
aged nearly 83 years; an esteemed member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ohio. During an illness of 
several weeks, he manifested an earnestness and 
childlike humility, which left the glad assurance to 
his friends that his peace was made. 


, on the 20th of 12th month, 1863, Isaac 
Bowerman, son of Joseph Bowerman, aged 24 years, 
1 month and 22 days; a member of Raisin Monthly 
Meeting, Michigan. 


, on the 8th of 11th month, 1863, near Moores- 
ville, Ind., Epiru Day, wife of John Day, aged nearly 
55 years ; a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
She bore a lingering illness of several months, dura- 
tion with much patience and Christian resignation, 
often expressing to her friends that she felt perfectly 
resigned to her lot; and near her close gave in- 
structive counsel to her family. On being asked, a 
few hours before she died, if she still felt true peace 
of mind, she replied, yes; and then repeated the fol- 
lowing,— 
“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 

My soul is in haste to be gone; 
Oh, bear me, ye cherubims, up, 

And waft me away to his throne!” 


~—, on the 27th of 10th month, 1863, at Ply- 
mont Landing, Maryland, Tuomas, son of David 
and Sarah Jay, in the 19th year of his age. 


——, on the 2d of 12th month, 1863, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Bensamin, son of Evan and Margaret 
Benbow, in the 22d year of his age. 

——, on the 29th of 12th month, 1863, at Jones- 
boro’, Daniex Corrin, in the 42d year of his age. 
He was of a meek and quiet spirit, and manifested 
a peaceful close. 

, on the 17th of 2d month, 1864, near Jones- 
boro’, Isatan Jay, son of James and Lydia Jay, (the 
former deceased,) in the 25th year of his age, of a 
protracted illness, which he bore with patience. 

, on the 31st of lst month, 1864, near Jones- 
boro’, Cuarissa, infant daughter of Jesse and Ma- 
hala Jay. 

, on the 17th of 12th month, 1863, near Jones- 
boro’, Lorine L., infant son of Seth and Sarah Gor- 
don, in the 2d year of his age. 

——, on the 13th of Ist month, 1864, in Grant 
county, Ind., Jesse Ditton, in the 58th year of his age. 

The seven above-named Friends, were all mem- 
bers of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
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Dizp, on the 18th of 8th month, 1863, in Matta- 
poisett, Mass., Assy, wife of Josiah Holmes, Jr., and 
daughter of Thomas and Betsy P. Wood, of Acush- 
net, aged 41 years and 6 months, an esteemed mem- 
ber of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. When her 
disease had assumed an alarming character, she 
called her husband to her side and said, ‘ All is 
well.” Soon after she became] unconscious, and 
about twenty-four hours after quietly passed away. 


and suffering disciple than in the bold and 
courageous efforts of him who, against rage 
and opposition, carries the words of the ever- 
lasting gospel from shore to shore ; who dreads 
not the burning sands of the desert or the fro- 
zen mountains of the North, but with ever-in- 
creasing exergy presses on, that he may plant 
the rose of Sharon in the desert wild, and rear 
the standard of the cross amid savage and hea- 
then tribes. The former may tread his path of 
suffering unnoticed and uncheered by man, 
whilst the latter may be animated to almost 
superhuman efforts by the inspiriting plaudits 
of thousands who are watching his progress. 
But other eyes are fixed upon the solitary pil- 
grim, whose every step in his heavenward jour- 
ney is marked with blood,—who, in the loneli- 
ness of the midnight hour, when sleep refuses 
to seal up his eyelids “ communes with his own 
heart upon his bed and is still.’ Angels, we 
believe, from the heights of glory, and ran- 
somed spirits sent to minister to the heirs of 
salvation, circle around that solitary one, and 
rejoice in being commissioned to bear glad ti- 
dings, tidings of peace, and comfort, and hope, 
and joy to that troubled and weary disciple. 
Yes, it is a blessed privilege to be called to /a- 
bor for Christ ; but more blessed is it “ not only 
to believe but also to suffer for His name’s 
sake.” It is a sweet and a joyful thing to be 
a sharer with Christ in anything.. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE ASYLUM.—A Stated Annual Meeting of 
the “Contributors to the Asylum for the Relief of 
Persons deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will 
be held on Fourth-day, the 16th of Third month, 
1864, at 3 o’clock, p. m., at Arch Street Meeting 
House, Philada. WituraM Berrie, Clerk. 


—_—_—- 


N. E. YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL. 
—The Summer Term of this Institution will open 
on Fourth-day, the 4th of 5th month, and continue 
twenty-one weeks. The following are the rates of 
admission, viz.:—For members of N. E. Yearly 
Meeting $55.00 per Term. For members of other 
Yearly Meetings, and where one or both parents are 
members of our religious Society, or scholars are 
sent at the charge and expense of such, $80.00 per 
term. For any others who may be admitted, 
$125.00 per term. An additional charge of $5.00 
per term is made for Latin and Greek, French, 
German, or Draw ing. 

Applications for admission should be addressed 
to the Principal, Apert K. SMiey, 

3d mo. 12, 1864.—2t. Providence, R. I. 


0 


WANTED—Two or three young men to go upon 
plantations, in the neighborhood of Yorktown, to 
direct and assist the freedmen in their farming 
operations. It will be necessary for them to work 
with the people. Friends are preferred, but others 
interested in the cause may be equally useful. A 
moderate salary will be given. Application may 
be made to either of the undersigned, 

Joun 8S. Hines, 

Phila., 3d mo., 1864. Samvex R. Suietey. 





Ir the eye, the ear, the heart were more 
filled with Christ, oh! what happy fruits 
would appear in our many young disciples. 
Watch narrowly the direction of your eye; for 
rest assured, that the heart will follow the eye, 
and the feet will follow the heart. Oh! look to 
Jesus. Gazeon Him. All loveliness is there. 
The power that Satan has over souls, through 
getting the eye turned to the tinselled attrac- 
tions of this world, is immense. Let me give 
you one criterion by which to test everything in 
this gilded scene; especially if you may be in- 
clined to think about it, or desire it. It is 
this: always ask yourself this question : can I 
count on the sympathies of Christ? If not, 
think no more about it. Oh, that our affections 
might flow more fully and freely around His 
heart—the native fountain of all love, grace, 
truth, holiness, goodness, and patient kindness. 
In every scene through which you pass, let the 
sweet odors of the Prince of Peace, be richly 
diffused ; but in no place let its fragrance be 
more plentifully shed around you than in your 
own house at home. So shall your walk be 
divinely guarded on all sides. 


—__—_——~en 





“ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.”’—John xv. 8. 


We accord our willing tribute of praise to 
him who seeks to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor—to instruct and reclaim the ignorant 
and wretched dwellers in our lanes and alleys, 
or to gather in the wandering outcasts tothe 
house of God, where they may hear of pardon 
and peace through the precious blood of Christ. 
These, and such as these, are held, and worthily 
held, inadmiration. Their names are honored, 
and become as “ household words.” But how 
many of God’s dear children are bearing 
heavier burdens, discharging more painful du- 
ties, and displaying more vigorous faith, in the 
retirement of private life, or in the chamber of 
sickness and trial. God is “ glorified ” as well 
in suffering as in doing ; in the patient endur- 
ance as well as in the vigorous performance of 
His will. There is even a stronger testimony 
given to the power and efficacy of Christ’s re- 
ligion in the unmurmuring life of some tried 


We should not be troubled for what we can- 
not help; but if it was our fault, let it be so no 
more. Amendment is repentance if not repara- 
tion.— Penn. 
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(From the London Friend.) 
REMINISCENCES OF IRISH TRAVEL IN THE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1863. 

BY J. GRUBB. 


Having in the past year spent about twenty- 
two weeks in Ireland, principally in religious 
labor among the poor, it seems to me hardly 
right to withhold from my dear friends a 
few particulars of my experience in that 
land, confirming in the strongest manner, and 
by unmistakable evidence, the comforting as- 
surance that the truth as it is in Jesus is spread- 
ing, and that there is an increased preparation 
in the hearts of the people, to appreciate its 
simplicity and spirituality, and often, in sol- 
emn silence, to worship Him who is a spirit, in 
spirit and in truth. 

Sensible of the difficulty or impossibility in 
such a narration of excluding myself, yet feel- 
ing that I have no purpose of my own to serve, 
and that, if there has been any consolation or 
strength, it is all of the Lord’s unmerited 
mercy to one of the most unworthy of His 
servants, the query has arisen, why should I 
allow any thing like a false humility to deter 
me from magnifying in this way that grace of 
God by which alone I, or any one, can be 
found in His service? and which in this day 
is reaching unto thousands, pardoning iniquity, 
transgression, and sin; and drawing the poor, 
the destitute, and the untutored sons and 
daughters of humanity to the feet of Jesus, 
where they are often to be found in true con- 
trition and tenderness listening to His voice, 
and drinking, to the refreshment of their 
weary souls, of the fountain of living waters. 

But there is another difficulty. So rapid 
was the succession of events of deep and stir- 
ring interest, and of characters too, that each 
day seemed, many times, to exceed the preced- 
ing one in its rich and varied experience. 

To tell a/? would fill a volume of large size, 
and I am therefore compelled to select a few 
only of the more striking incidents, as speci- 
mens of what almost every day did, more or 
less, bring into view. 

And here I would make one general re- 
mark on names and sects and parties in reli- 
gious profession. I make it with tenderness 
towards those who, in contending for truth, 
may be too forgetful how far they are themselves 
the creatures of circumstances and even of 
prejudice, and in how large a measure that 
charity which they stand in need of them- 
selves, should be extended to others. 

I believe it is wise to forget, as much as 
possible, all distinctions of name or profession ; 
and that, if we would labor availingly to cor- 
rect error, our course should be to exhibit 
truth, and let it find its own place, under di- 
vine direction, in the heart. With the poor 
Romanists I am sure that this is the only way 
to reach them, and that, in this way, thé door 


is not closed against us, but that they may be 
reached to a very great extent, as some of the 
facts to be related will show. 

CLoGHEEN.—Near the foot of the blue and 
heather-clad Knockmeldown mountains on 
their northern side runs the little rapid river 
Tar, and on its banks stands the small town of 
Clogheen, composed for the most part of dwell- 
ings below - mediocrity, and some of them 
much below it; the place altogether wearing 
an aspect far from attractive, though, as to its 
situation, truly picturesque. 

Over these mountains is a road leading to 
the town of Lismore, on the beautifully ro- 
mantic river Blackwater; and thence on to 
Youghal, where this river is lost in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Often, in early childhood, I travelled this 
mountain road with my dear and honored 
parents ; passing (on foot, to relieve the horse) 
the dark and gloomy Bay Loch, like a basin 
scooped out of the primeval rocks, the cliffs 
on the further ‘side of which rise abruptly 
from the waters of the lake, and afford a 
nesting-place for the peregrine faleon, whose 
wild ery is still to be heard from the craggy 
heights. : 

An evening ramble to this spot in the spring 
of last year, in company with a dear friend, 
recalled most vividly these days of early child- 
hood ; the whole scene (how unlike the human 
family), after the lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury, unchanged in all its more striking feat 
ures; the blue mountains rising, as in those” far 
gone days, on the right and left as we ascended ; 
and the broad and fertile plain spread like a 
map below, and extending northward many 
miles to the base of the more lofty yet less 
precipitous Galtees ; Galtee More raising its 
summit higher than all the surrounding ones, 
and often capped with clouds, or, in winter, 
with a covering of snow. 

Well do I remember the father of my com- 
panion on this occasion (a dear cousin many 
years gone to his rest) telling me of having, in 
his young days, seen an eagle majestically sail 
from the summit of Galtee More and alight on 
that of Galtee Beg, the lesser mountain. 

In the course of this excursion a striking in- 
stance came before me of the suffering and 
oppression to which the poorer Irish are often 
subjected. 

A number of women without shoes and 
stockings were returning to the village, bowed 
down under heavy burdens of heath, which 
they carried on their backs, having been dili- 
gently occupied the greater part of the day in 
collecting it, and having walked barefoot many 
miles for this purpose, over the rough and 
stony mountains. The value of each bundle 
might be from 4d. to 6d. My companion look- 
ed at them, and then at me, and exclaimed, 
“If they happened to meet a policeman, their 
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day’s work would be lost; he would immedi- 


ately throw every bundle from their backs, 
take a match from his pocket, and burn it be- 
fore their eyes ;” there being some by-law to 
prevent their gathering the heath. Can we 
wonder at occasional instances of insubordina- 
tion? Shall we not rather feel surprised at 
the large amount of patient endurance mani- 
fested by these poor people ? 

At Clogheen, in my very early days, lived 
Samuel Grubb, and Margaret his wife, the 
daughter of Richard Shackelton, as bright a 
specimen of a cheerful wife and mother, and 
of a devoted Christian minister, as it was ever 
my lot to be acquainted with. Her cordial 
welcome, even to us children, her happy smile 
and merry laugh, are still fresh in my recol- 
lection. With what open arms did she receive 
my parents and myself to lodge, doing all that 
the most warm-hearted hospitality could do for 
our comfort. Many rose up and called her 
blessed, and her memory is yet dear to her de- 
scendants, who now reach the fifth genera- 
tion. 

This whole district suffered to extremity in 
the famine of 1847. It was then my lot to 
Visit it, and to witness more than a little of its 
ravages. Multitudes must have been added to 
the list of the perishing had it not been for 
the exertions of some of the more benevolent 
in better circumstances, who kept open a soup 
establishment which was the support of hun- 
dreds, until relief from other sources was ob- 
tained. 

To this little town of Clogheen my steps 
were once again directed in the course of my 
late journey, and I expressed a desire to my 
dear relatives there to hold a meeting with the 
inhabitants. The place was so decidedly Ro- 
manist, and its character so dark, that it was 
looked upon with more than doubt as to the 
result ; some apprehending that our personal 
safety would hardly be secured. 

I did not, however, seem able to relinquish 


the attempt, and one of my relatives most 


warmly and kindly undertook the arrange- 
ments. He first visited the episcopal clergy- 
man of the parish, and asked for the school- 
room attached to the national worship house. 
This was readily granted, and the next request, 
which was a very novel one, as readily ; no less 
than permission to place on the church door on 
the Sabbath morning a notice of our meeting, 
to be held two days later. The notice being 
prepared, a nobleman, who happened to be 
there, nailed it on the door, using his walking- 
stick for a hammer; perhaps the first time 
that a meeting of the Society of Friends was 
ever so advertised. 

Next he went to the Roman Catholic priest 
of the parish, and told him to the following ef- 
fect: that a Friend from England wished to 
have a meeting with the people, not to contend 
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about differences, but, as ability might be af- 


forded, to help them on the way to happiness 
and heaven! in short, to invite them to Christ 
our Redeemer, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. He looked a little startled at first, but 
soon replied, “‘If that’s it, let him come; I 
don’t ‘begrudge’ him to preach. Let the 
‘ little man’ come.” 

hus opposition was disarmed in all quar- 
ters; and thus, I have no doubt, it would be 
in the majority of cases, if we went in the same 


open way and with the same open face to head- 
quarters, and sought to enlist those in authori- 


ty and possessed of influence on our side, by 
inviting them to attend, and thus proving that 


we had no sinister object in view; and that we 


came breathing peace on earth and goodwill to 
all men. 


Almost all efforts in the direction of reach- 


ing the Romanist population of Ireland are 
characterised by such a total disregard of char- 
ity, and the terms used are often so offensive, 


that I only wonder any should be unable to see 


that such efforts entirely defeat their own ob- 
ject and raise feelings of bitterness which close, 


toa great extent, the way for those who may fol- 
low in the love of that gospel which would, by its 
benign influence, gather ad/ into the one true 
fold of the one Heavenly Shepherd, without 
regard to name or profession, or even to some 
diversity of view on minor points of Christian 
faith and practice. 

The evening was stormy and very dark, and 
there was a lony, intricate passage leading to 
the school-room, and some predicted a congre- 
gation of twenty at most; yet a large company 
assembled of various classes, and, as we were 
informed, four-fifths of them Romanists. The 
glad tidings of salvation through a crucified 
Lord and Saviour. flowed freely, and the dear 
friend who had so kindly interested himself, 
sitting amongst the poor people, heard them 
occasionally whispering to one another, “ This 
will do,” ‘“‘ There’s no harm here,” &e. 

Great quiet and solemnity prevailed, indeed 
as much so as in any of our own meetings; 
and we parted under a precious sense of the 
harmonising, uniting influence of that love 
which had brought us together, and which, 
for the time at least, seemed to obliterate all 
party feeling, and to bring us with one heart to 
the footstool of Him who has “ made of one 
blood all the nations of men, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” Many other instances 
I could mention in which we found that love 
(when access is obtained, and opportunity is 
afforded to prove it) will overcome the strong- 
est prejudice—the prejudice even of Roman- 
ism against Protestantism—a feeling of hostil- 
ity perhaps as deeply rooted and caused by as 
large an amount of provocation as any which 
the religious world unfolds. 


(To be continued.) 
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about one-third of this quantity during a simi- 


THE LAWS OF EXPANSION. 


The constituents of heat have long re- 
mained a problem for scientific men ; but up to 
the present time no satisfactory solution of its 
peculiar nature has been accepted by the world 
at large, although very many irfgenious theo- 
ries have been promulgated respecting it. 
While this is true of heat itself, its action 
upon matter—solid and liquid—is, in some 
cases, well understood, and the laws relating to 
expansion are clearly definéd. 


The general fact that most bodies expand 
under heat is well known ; the proportion and 
nature of the change however, which takes 
place in the object heated, is not alike in every 
ease. Different solids or substances of dissim- 
ilar nature expand unequally, but as a rule, 
uniformly, and resume their former shapes and 
dimensions when cooled. This statement, how- 
ever, must be qualified by the remark that 
there are exceptions in the case of certain 
metals, as iron, steel, and brass. While the 
assertion made above is theoretically correct, 
the fact is unimpeachable that the metals 
specified do enlarge permanently in bulk with 
successive heatings, so that it is perfectly pos- 
sible to remedy spoiled or damaged work in 
the machine-shop by this method—that is re- 
heating. To illustrate this in a practical man- 
ner, take a crank pin for instance, that has 
been turned too small in the conical end, so 
that while it fills the hole in the crank it does 
not fit it; let this pin be heated and cooled in 
water three times (not so that scale will form), 
and it will be found that the metal has gained 
in size, having absorbed some element that 
caused its fibres to swell and so enlarge the di- 
ameter. Ligneous or woody substances also 
expand more sideways than lengthwise, and, 
when greatly heated, contract permanently and 
remain fixed. Argillaceous or clayey sub- 
stances, such as pottery, contract by heat; in 
this case chemical changes take place, which 
alter the nature of the material. Lead is an 
utter exception to the general law of expansion, 
as, when under the influence of heat, the par- 
ticles of metal slide over each other, and do 
not return to their former shape when cooled. 
Lead pipes, when used to convey hot water, be- 
come permanentiy elongated, as may be seen 
by examining those that have been in use for 
years ; in most cases the fastenings will be 
found loosened and the pipes distorted. Bath- 
tubs and other vessels lined with lead have the 
same shriveled or wrinkled-up appearance, 
showing that the metal has undergone altera- 
tion in form since it was first applied. 


lar heat. The following list exhibits the ratio 
of expansion between different metals in the 
order in which they are named :—zine, lead, 
tin, silver, brass, gold, copper, bismuth, iron, 
steel, antimony, platinum and glass. This is 
also very nearly the order of the compressibil- 
ity of metals. 

When expansion is uncompensated for in 
machinery, a tremendous disturbance takes 
place, often causing it to cease its functions 
entirely; steam pipes are torn and twisted 
from their fastenings, bed-plates broken and 
shafts bent by this uncontrollable force. An 
iron rod, one square inch in section, when 
raised from 32° to 212°*expands with a force 
of 35,847 pounds, or it exerts a force of 199-15 
pounds for every degree (Fahrenheit) that the 
temperature is increased. Some phenomena 
observed in daily life may be traced to the 
laws of expansion, as, for instance, spikes 
driven into wood gradually enlarge the holes 
and loosen themselves by the changes in tem- 
perature they undergo. Iron and platinum 
wires may be cemented firmly to glass without 
danger of breaking, because they expand in 
nearly the same ratio; but gold, silver, or cop- 
per cannot, because their degree of expansion 
varies from that of glass. So also railroad 
tracks must be laid witha space between the 
rail ends, otherwise the whole line would be 
disturbed ; accidents have frequently occurred 
from this cause. The same features are also 
observed in iron bridges. Time-measurers 
suffer much from unequal expansion, as where 
it is uncompensated for, a great change is 
observed in the record. Almost every material 
thing on the globe is affected by expansion, or 
the influence of heat, at some period or another ; 
and yet the physics of this mighty agent are 
still undiscovered.— Scientific American. 





The word of Christ is a pruning-knife, which 
serves to cut off from the branches all super- 
fluous shoots, and which we must always have 
in our hand, during this life. When God does 
not prune his vine by afflictions, he does it by 
his word and grace. We are indeed clean al- 
ready, when Christ has washed us in his blood, 
but even in the fairest branch there still re- 
mains something to be pruned and taken off. 
Nothing is more dangerous than to think our- 
selves altogether clean and pure in this world, 
and to imagine that we have finished the whole 
work which is to be done in our heart. 

()! divine word of Jesus Christ—habitation 
of the Christian, mansion of delight, joy and 


The amount of expansion in solids between | repose, retirement where we enjoy true peace, 
the extremes of zero and the boiling point of fortress where we are secure from all the insults 


water (212°), is comparatively little ; zine, one 


of our enemies, sacred temple where we adore 


of the most easily affected by heat, elongating | God, and palace wherein we possess all the 
but 1-340th of its length; glass expands only ' treasures of divine wisdom and knowledge. 
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Do not distress yourself because op faith is 
not always equally clear and strong. It lies not in 
curiously and tremblingly watching the rise and 
fall of the spiritual thermometer in our hearts, 
nor in fixing our despairing eyes upon it when 
it has gone down to zero. If we have sinned, 
the cure lies in instantly flying to God’s throne 
and beseeching forgiveness, and we shall never 
go wrong in doing so; and next, in dwelling 
on the only thing that can strengthen our faith, 
namely, the fulness and freeness of God’s 
offer of salvation to us through the unspeakable 
gift of hisSon, and the certainty of his willing- 
ness to hear and answer all earnest Christian 
prayer, and to help us by his Holy Spirit. 
George Wilson. 
winced 

Constant as is our want, so constant is access 
to the throne and the ready ear of Him who 
sits thereon. He has no set hours for audience. 
From earliest morning until nightfall, and on- 
ward through the night-watches, he bends pa- 
tiently to every suppliant. For each one 
there is a private passage up to the throne; 
and from every sick-room, every nursery, every 
counting-room or workshop, may be found di- 
rect approach to the mercy-seat. 





TuHaT religion is always best which reveals 
itself by its effects—by kindness, gentleness, 
amiability, unselfishness, flowing from a princi- 
ple of grateful love to Him, who, though un- 
seen, has been to us Friend, and Help, and 
Guide, and Portion !— Mc Duff. 





THE VALUE OF A LITTLE. 


Do thy little, do it well; 

Do what right and reason tell ; 

Do what wrong and sorrow claim, 
Conquer sin and cover shame. 


Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery ; 

They whom Christ apostles made, 

‘‘ Gathered fragments ” when he bade. 
Do thy little, never mind 

Though thy brethren be unkind ; 
Though the men who ought to smile, 
Mock and taunt thee for a while. 


Do thy little, never fear 

While thy Saviour standeth near ; 
Let the earth its javelins throw 
On thy way undaunted go. 


Do thy little, God has made 
Million leaves for forest shade; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth everything. 

Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 

Ere has fled thy vital breath, 

Cold and damp the sweat of death, 


Then the little thou hast done— 
Little battles thou hast won, 
Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
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Little favors kindly done, 

Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 

Little slights with patience borne— 


These shall crown thy pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 


These to thee shall all be given 
For thyfheritage in heaven ; 
These shall all perfume the air, 
When the spirit enters there. 


Yet they still will linger here, 
And thy name shall long endear, 
For a legacy shall be 

In their deathless memory. 


ete 
STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
By Brgrnarp Barton. 


Though parental affection lament thee, 
And anguish, which loves to recall 
Thy image, may oft represent thee 
As the fairest and loveliest of all; 
Although I must feel for such sorrow, 
There is so much of bliss in thy lot, 
That pain from thee pleasure may borrow, 
And joy could not wish thee forgot. 


When childhood, by sin yet untainted, 
Gives up life, which it scarcely hath gain’d; 
And, ere with affliction acquainted, 
Hath its end and its object attain’d, 
There is so much of sweet consolation, 
To soften the sorrow we feel, 
While we mourn the severe dispensation, 
We bow to the hand which can heal, 


Death comes not to such in his terrors, 
His pains are half pangless to them ; 
Crimes have not succeeded to errors, 
Nor conscience been rous’d to condemn. 
The prospect before and behind them 
Awakes not one heart-stinging sigh ; 
The season of suffering assign’d them 
May be bitter, but soon is gone by. 


There is much to relieve, and restore us 

To peace, when the child which we loved 
Hath ascended to glory before us, 

Not unblest, though in mercy unprov’d: 
Fond fancy gives birth to the feeling 

That part of ourselves is at rest ; 
Hope, humble, but holy and healing, 

Sheds its balm in the yet bleeding breast. 


Who knows but the beings who bound us 
With tenderest ties to this world, 

Though unseen, may be hovering around us, 
With their cherub-like pinions unfurl’d? 

Although not to our senses permitted 
To be visible, still they are near; 

And the feelings they prompt are most fitted 
To dry up the sorrowing tear. 


They tell us that change of existence 
Has not sever’d, but strengthen’d each tie ; 
And that though we may think them at distance, 

Yet still they are spiritually nigh. 
There yet is an unbroken union, 

Though mortality’s curtain may fall ; 
And souls may keep up their communion, 
Through the God of the spirits of all, 
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WE must not merge the interest which Je- 
sus has in each separate member of his family, 
in his intercession for the Church in general. 
While He lets down His censer, and receives 
into it, for presentation on the golden altar, the 
prayers of the vast aggregate; while, as the 
true High Priest, he enters the holiest of all. 
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the electric cable manufacturers, to lay the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable in the summer of 1865. 


The case of the Pampero had been further debated 


in the Exchequer Court of Edinburgh, but was not 
decided. 





























































France.—The rebel steamer Georgia left Cher- 
bourg on the 15th. The Florida had previously de- 
parted from Brest. The U. S. steamer Kearsarge, 
which had been watching for the latter, was at the 
time at Lisbon undergoing some repairs. The Empe- 
ror is said to have caused it to be intimated to the com- 
manders of the rebel privateers in French ports, 
that they would be allowed to effect only necessary 
repairs, and that no additions must be made to their 
armament, in those ports, nor must they take on 
board ammunition or other war material. 


——_ _-+~ee—- —_ —— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreiex Inrevuiceyce.—Liverpool advices to the 
24th ult. have been received. 


DenMARK AND GerMANy.—The Prussian troops had 
entered Jutland. A subsequent telegram from Ham- 
burg announced that they had again evacuated it, 
but the Berlin papers said that they retained posses- 
sion of Kolding, with orders not to advance beyond 
that point. The Germans were said to be engaged 
in demolishing the fortification called the Danner- 
werke. An attack had been made by the Prussians 
on the Danish position at Duppel, but had been re- 
pulsed. A Danish war vessel was cruising in the 
English Channel. The Frankfort Diet had resolved 
that an embargo should be placed on Danish ship- 
ping in German ports, Denmark having previously 
adopted a similar measure with respect to German 
shipping. 

A joint note of Austria and Prussia to the minor 
German States, declares that they do not recognize 
the necessity for stationing a Federal reserve in 
Holstein. Should such a want arise, the great 
Powers would place at the disposal of the Diet a 
sufficient reserve for execution purposes. It was 
thought that this note would increase the prevailing 


indignation of the minor States at the proceedings 
of Austria and Prussia. 


New Brunswick.—The persons arrested for the 
capture of the Chesapeake have been given up to the 
American Consul to be sent to the United States for 
trial. A U.S. revenue cutter has been ordered to 
St. John to receive them, and also to convoy the 
Chesapeake to New York. 


Domestic.—The election in Louisiana for State 
officers took place on the 22nd ult. Michael Hahn, 
the candidate for Governor of one of the divisions of 
the Free State party, was elected, with all those 
upon that ticket. Full returns had not been re- 
ceived in New Orleans on the 24th, but so far ag 
received, they gave a total vote of 9898, of which 
5797 were given for Hahn, 1925 for Flanders, (Radi- 
cal Free State,) and 2176 for Fellowes, (Conserva- 
tive,) thus making Hahn’s majority over both com. 
petitors, 1696. The other candidates elected had 
about the same majority. It was supposed the 
whole vote would reach 11,000, about one-fourth of 
that cast for President in 1860. Preparations have 


been commenced for electing delegates to the Con4 
A conference of German Ministers, summoned by | Stitutional Convention. 
Bavaria, was to be opened at Wurtzburg on the 17th 
ult. Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, the 
two Hesses and Baden, would be represented. The 
object was to decide upon a common course, in case 
the reception of a representative of the Duke of 
Augustenburg in the Diet should be opposed by 
members of the confederation, or the occupation of 
Schleswig by the great German Powers should not 
effect its separation from Denmark. 


The speech of the Emperor of Austria, in closing 
the session of the Reichsrath, declared that he had, 
as a German prince, taken part in the Federal exe- 
cution, and in concert with Prussia, occupied Schles- 
wig asa pledge; and that he trusted the results 
achieved would secure a happy future to countries 
whose rights have been violated, and not endanger 
the peace of Europe on a more extended scale. 


Gen. Steele has issued an address to the people of 
Arkansas, ioforming them that peace has been so 
far restored in their State, as to enable them to in- 
stitute proceedings for the restoration of civil Gov- 
ernment ; that the Convention recently held at Lit 
tle Rock adopted a Constitution, based upon the 
prineiples of freedom, to be submitted to the people 
for approval or rejection, and fixed the 14th inst, 
for the decision; and that he only follows the in- 
structions of the government in assuring them that 
every facility will be offered for the expression of 
their sentiments. He feels confident that if they 
will institute a government of their own, quiet and 
security will soon be restored to the whole State, 
To render the election valid, 5406 votes must be 


cast. Itis said that at Little Rock alone nearly 
3,000 voters have been registered. 


In Texas, a Provisional Court, having the jurisdic- 
tion of all the State courts as they existed before 


the rebellion, was organized by the Military Gov- 
ernor, A. J. Hamilton, at Brownsville, in the Ist 


England, it is now stated, has proposed a confer- 
ence on the Danish question, on a new basis, and 
Austria and Prussia have assented toit. A repre- 
sentative of the German Diet will be invited. Aus- ' , 
tria and Prussia have refused, however, to grant an Seadeenten Pentteine. ‘Guundaar tienen 
armistice, pending the conference. It is officially) thom that slavery had ceased to exist in the Stat ; f 
declared that Sweden did not support the previous Texas, and that persons of African deagae ane 
English proposal for an armistice, nor recommend | titjed to the protection of the law as freemen; con- 
that Denmark should withdraw the constitution im- sequently the Grand Jury would not be called hae 
posed upon Schleswig last autumn. Pp 


to investigate alleged offences against the slave 
Great Britaiv.—The steamship Great Eastern | laws. 

has been sold at auction to the newly formed Great 
Eastern Steamship Company, for £25,000; but the 
new company had previously purchased bonds of 
the old company to the amount of £70,000, which 
must be considered as part of the purchase money. 
The ship has been chartered by Glass, Elliott & Co., 


An official publication from the State Department 
at Washington says that serious inconvenience to the 
public service has been occasioned by an impres- 
sion that communications from private individuals 
\o that Department may be forwarded free of post- 
age; notice is therefore given that the law requires 
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all such communications to be prepaid by postage 
stamps, unless they are from an officer responsible 
to the Department, who must mark his communica- 
tion as official, and attach his signature. 


Military Affairs—The President has nominated 
and the Senate confirmed Gen. Grant as Lieutenant 
General, under the recent law of Congress. The 
law provides that the officer thus commissioned 
shall be authorized, under the direction and du- 
ring the pleasure of the President, to command the 
armies of the United States. 


Advices from New Orleans to the 27th ult. state 
that on the 23d Admiral Farragut was bombarding 
Fort Powell, on Grant’s Pass, near Mobile. A rebel 
ram was lying near Fort Morgan, and was expected 
to attack the U.S. fleet, Troops were arriving at 
New Orleans from Western Louisiana, and going 
forward to co-operate with Admiral Farragut. 


The latest accounts from Florida represent that all 
was quiet at Jacksonville, reinforcements were ar- 
riving rapidly, and the U. S. troops were outside of 
the town, some of them eight miles distant. The 
fortifications near it are extensive, and the position 
is considered strong. Gen. Gillmore had arrived 
there. Only slight skirmishing had occurred since 
the battle of Olustee. The rebel forces remained 
near Baldwin. 

Quite a daring expedition was made last week by 

art of the cavalry belonging to the army of the 

otomac. Onthe 27th ult. a portion of two corps 
of infantry moved forward from Culpepper Court 
House, part of one division advancing as far as 
Madison ©. H. A body of about 1500 cavalry, under 
Gen. Custer, proceeded on the 29th nearly to Char- 
lottesville, where they attacked a rebel cavalry 
camp, drove out the troops and destroyed the camp ; 
then, finding a larger force collecting to oppose 
them, and the chief object of their movement being 
to divert attention from the ether branch of the ex- 
pedition, they withdrew to the main body, destroy- 
ing some mills, bridges, &c., on the way, and having 
some fighting with the rebel cavalry who attempted 
to intercept them, but suffering little loss. The 
other column, under Gen. Kilpatrick, followed a line 
further east, passing through Spottsylvania C. Hae 
after which it divided, one body under Gen. Kilpat- 
rick moving towards Richmond, the other,under Col. 
Dahlgren, towards James river above the city, with 
the intention of re-uniting there. Those first men- 
tioned, on the Ist inst., reached and entered the 
outer fortifications, five miles from the city, but 
were repulsed at an interior line, and retired east- 
ward, to New Kent C. H., where they met a force 
sent by Gen. Butler,and thence reached Williamsburg. 
Col. Dahigren’s detachment was misled by a guide, 
to a point on the river too far above the city, and 
did not reach the latter until after Gen. Kilpatrick 
had made the attack, consequently too late to assist 
init. Most of them succeeded in rejoining the main 
force, but about 150 men are supposed to have 
been made prisoners. Both detachments effected 

considerable destruction of railroads, bridges, &c. 


The reports received concerning Gen. Sherman’s 
movements are 80 vague and contradictory that it is 
impossible to ascertain the truth, no official ac- 
counts having been published. There appears good 
reason to believe that he was some miles east of 
Meridian, Miss., on the Mobile and Chio railroad, on 
the 11th ult. It has been reported that he has since 
returned to Jackson. 


Conaress.—The Senate passed a bill to afford 
military protection to overland emigration to the 
Pacific States ; the bill to encourage foreign im- 
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migration; and the House bill providing for the 
payment of military bounties to the Ist prox. The 
bill amendatory of the Internal Revenue act, which 
passed the House some weeks since, subsequently 
passed the Senate with sundry amendments relative 
to the tax on spirits. These were disagreed to by 
the House, and, after several committees of confer- 
ence had considered the subject without coming to 
an agreement, the Senate finally, on the 4th inst., 
receded from its amendments. The bill now im- 
poses a tax of 60 cents per gallon on domestic 
liquors manufactured between its passage and the 
7th mo. next, and an additional tax of 40 cents per 
gallon on imported liquors on hand. Bills were 
introduced, making appropriations for certain im- 
provements of Lakes Champlain, Erie, Ontario, and 
Michigan; to grant lands for a military road in 
Oregon; and for amending the Pacific Railroad 
act. Sherman of Ohio offered resolutions, declar- 
ing that a quorum of. the Senate consists of a 
majority of the Senators duly chosen and qualified : 
that if a majority of the Presidential Electors, duly 
appointed and qualified, vote for one man, he is the 
President; and that, if the election of President 
devolve upon the House of Representatives, and the 
votes of a majority of the States represented 
therein be cast for one person, he is the President ; 
which were referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


The House passed the Senate bill for military 
protection to overland emigration, and the bill to 
establish a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs in the 
War Department, to be placed in charge of a Com- 
missioner, with a salary of $4,000, to whom shall 
be referred all questions arising undér existing or 
future laws concerning persons of African descent, 
and persons who shall become free by any procla- 
mation, law, or military order, during the rebel- 
lion, or by any law of emancipation enacted by any 
State; and who shall also be charged with the ex- 
ecution of any laws for the colonization of freed- 
men, and with the payment of any indemnity to 
any State for emancipation which may be author- 
ized by Congress. The bill also provides for 
assistant officers, who are to permit freedmen to 
occupy and cultivate lands abandoned by their 
former owners, lying in the rebellious districts, and 
to advise and aid them when needful, organize and 
direct their labor, and adjust with them their 
wages. A resolution was adopted instructing the 
Committee of Ways and Means to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing an office in the city of 
New York for the transfer of Government bonds, 
and also of authorizing the exchange of coupon 
and registered bonds, one for the other, as holders 
may desire; one instructing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to inquire whether there is any statute pun- 
ishing, by a Federal Court, larceny of public 
property not committed on the high seas, or in 
places where the United States has exclusive 
jurisdiction, or the murder of any officer of the 
United States, unless committed in places under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; and 
one for printing 60,000 copies of the last Agri- 
cultural Report. Bills were introduced to develop 
the mineral resources of the public domain, and 
for the establishment of a postal service to Brazil. 
The Post-Office Committee reported a bill for 
carrying the mails to foreign countries, requiring 
all steamers and sailing vessels to perform the ser- 
vice when so directed, receiving such reasonable 
compensation as may be allowed by law, and with 
other provisions ; which was passed. A contested 
election case from Massachusetts was decided in 
favor of A. H. Rice, the sitting member. 
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